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change; the Whigs considered that there was no need
for much more. The Radicals, on the other hand,
maintained that the period of transition from oligarchy
to democracy had only just begun; they regarded the
Reform Act of 1832 as merely the prolegomena to the
revolution.

King William IV., thoroughly perturbed at the way
things were going, thought that Grey's resignation pro-
vided an opportunity for constructing an anti-Radical
Ministry on a broad, basis. He therefore sent for die
Canningite Melbourne, who had been Home Secretary
in Grey's administration, and begged him to make an
alliance with Wellington and Peel on the one hand,
and with Stanley and the more Conservative Whigs on
the other. Melbourne tried, in a half-hearted manner,
and totally failed. Hence he had to content himself
with a slight reshufflement and still slighter reinforce-
ment of Grey's Ministry.

Melbourne's Government, therefore, suffered from
what Hobbes used to call '* imperfect institution " : it
was rickety from the start. The King was disappointed
in it; the Tories distrusted it; the Whigs were doubtful
about it; the Radicals detested it; the country felt no
interest in it. The Prime Minister, William Lamb,
second Viscount Melbourne, was not a politician to
excite enthusiasm. Born 1779, he had not entered Par-
liament until he was twenty-seven, and not till he was
forty-eight had he attained to office. Then, in 1827, he
had become Chief Secretary for Ireland to his friend
and leader, Canning. He had continued in office under
Goderich, and had even consented to serve for a short
time under Wellington; but from Wellington's Cabinet
he had resigned in company with Huskisson. In 1830
he joined Grey, although he regarded the Reform Bill
as a necessary evil rather than a positive good. He was
a dilettante politician, although personally a delightful
man. He had great natural powers of intellect, and he
was a wide reader; but his strength lay in his social